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Algonquin Park. 


“JHE great forests of Canada have for years been suf- 
fering as much from fires and from reckless cytting 

as have the wooded regions of our own country, and this 
fact the thoughtful people of the Dominion have, fortu- 
nately, begun to realize. The public desire to interpose 
some check to the pitiless attack upon the woods, and to 
save a portion of what remains in its primeval condition, 
took form a few years ago in a project for establishing 
in the Province of Ontario a forest-reservation and national 
park, and commissioners to make inquiry concerning the 
matter were appointed in the spring of 1892. This com- 
mission, of which Mr. Alexander Kirkwood was the chair- 
man, made a report last March, and the bill prepared at 
their suggestion has since then been enacted as a law un- 
der the title of “ An Act to Establish the Algonquin National 
Park of Ontario.” Under this act a tract of land in the 
northern part of the province, some forty miles long and 
thirty-six miles wide, has been set apart “as a public park, 
forest-reservation, fish and game preserve, health-resort 
and pleasure-ground for the benefit, advantage and enjoy- 
ment of the Province of Ontario,” and the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in council is empowered to add to the park any 
adjoining townships or parts of townships in which no 
lands have been heretofore granted. Our experience in the 
case of the Adirondack forest and elsewhere shows the dif- 
ficulty in setting apart any considerable part of the public 
domain when it includes scattered areas which have be- 
come the property of private individuals. Fortunately, 
although some of the timber included in Ontario’s new park 
had been disposed of, the Crown continued to hold the title 
to the land itself, so that no vested interests stood in the 
way of securing complete possession. It is fortunate, too, 
that under the laws of Ontario the park could be placed 
directly under the control of the Department of Crown 
Lands, and that the Governor in council was authorized to 
make all needed regulations for the maintenance and man- 
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agement of the park, so that it was not necessary in the be- 
inning to formulate any elaborate code of administration. 

e commission, too, seems to have. been singularly fortu- 
nate in that they were able to secure so largea tract and one 
which is shown by the report to be in so many ways suit- 
able for the purpose it was to serve. 

The site itself is an elevated area, containing but little 
soil fit for cultivation, with few high hills, but many suc- 
cessive ridges of Laurentian rock alternating with valleys 
and marshes. It lies on the summit which divides the 
waters flowing toward the Georgian Bay from those which 
flow into the Ottawa River, and rising to a height of 1,300 
or 1,400 feet above the sea-level. There is probably not 
elsewhere in the Province a tract which, within the same 
small space, gives rise to so many important streams, and 
the commissioners do well, therefore, to note that one of 
the most important functions of the reservation‘ will be that 
of maintaining and regulating the water-supply of these 
streams. The park itself contains large volumes of water 
in lakes, rivers, brooks and ponds, the entire water-surface 
covering about 166 square miles, while the area of theland 
is 1,300 square miles. Fortunately, the forest-cover of this 
region is practically unimpaired, so that it will not be diffi- 
cult to preserve in their original condition these elevated 
lakes and the streams which run under overarching woods. 

The park is a place of singular beauty. The clearing of 
land for agricultural use, the cutting away of the timber for 
lumber, with the added ravages of fire, have almost effaced 
throughout the older settled parts of Ontario, as well as of 
the United States, the memory of the beautiful woodland 
scenery which once prevailed all over the land; and while 
the preservation of forests in their original state is 
advisable for economic reasons, it certainly is also worth 
while to preserve somewhere a remnant of. country 
in its original condition, so that the native and untamed 
beauty of forest, lake and river may be enjoyed forever. Some 
kinds of trees, once common in Ontario, are becoming 
scarce ; wild flowers and undershrubs, which diversified the 
primeval forests, are now almost forgotten where they once 
abounded, and the perpetuation, therefore, of a large district 
in its original sylvan conditions will afford a keen pleasure 
to the visitor as well as a field of study to the student, 
while for ail it will preserve pleasing memories of the past. 

Game, fur-bearing animals and some kinds of birds, 
once abundant throughout Ontario, are becoming scarce. 
Not many years ago the moose, the monarch of the Ca- 
nadian woods, browsed in the proposed reservation, herds 
of red deer grazed in every meadow, the beaver built his 
dam on every stream, and the bear, mink, otter and martin 
were common. The great game has been pursued with 
the same ferocity which has practically exterminated the 
buffalo on our own plains. In the spring of 1887 there 
were found in the district now set apart as a park for the 
Province the carcasses of no less than sixty moose, which 
had been killed for their skins alone. Surely it is wise to 
fence in one spot in Ontario where these innocent tenants of 
forest and stream can be saved from the cruelty and greed 
which pursues them to the point of extermination, and 
where they can rear their young in safety. 

Here, too, as the commission well points out, is a fair 
field for experiments in systematic forestry on a limited 
scale. Forest fires and the operations of lumbermen have 
diminished the quantity of pine still standing, but exten- 
sive areas within the park limits are still well stocked with 
this valuable wood, and hardwood trees grow in great 
abundance in groves or mixed with Pine. Besides White 
and Red Pines, Hemlock, Tamarack, Balsam and Cedar, 
there is an abundance of Black Birch, with Maple, Beech, 
Iron-wood, Ash and Bass-wood. This variety of trees 
will furnish opportunities for experiments in every de- 
partment of forest-culture. 

Nor is it unreasonable tosuppose that so large a reserva- 
tion will have a growing importance as a sanitarium. Its 
height above the sea-level, its succession of hill -and 
valley, lake and river, its groves of Balsam and Cedar 
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and Pine, which are supposed to have some specific value 
in curing certain diseases, combine to offer great advan- 
tages to invalids who are likely to improve under the condi- 
tions of an outdoor life in the pure air and at a high altitude. 

Altogether, the establishment of Algonquin Park, a 
name which perpetuates the memory of the powerful 
Indian nation who held sway over this territory cen- 
turies ago, seems to mark an important advance in the 
development of Ontario. A hundred years hence it will 
be cherished as one of the most precious possessions of 
the Province. It is to be hoped that these reservations 
will be multiplied both in this country and in Canada. 
There is small danger that the wants of coming genera- 
tions in this respect will be too lavishly provided for. 


Tue English horticultural papers have published the 
questions to be answered by candidates for gardeners’ 
certificates, in an examination held under the auspices of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. We herewith print the 
fourteen questions put to the candidates for the higher 
grade, reminding the reader that only eight of these are to 
be answered, and that the candidate can select such as he 
pleases : 


1. Explain the mode of formation of the soil. 

2. What evils arise from stagnant moisture in the soil ; and 
why is access of air necessary to the roots of plants? 

3. In the selection of a site for the formation of a garden, 
what are the principal conditions to be observed? Describe 
those of most importance. 

4. Describe the usual system of rotation of cropping in the 
— garden, and what are the advantages derived there- 
rom 

5. Mention a few common weeds which usually grow: (1) on 
clay soils ; (2) on sandy soils ; (3) on limestone soils. 

6. Explain the ill effects which arise from too deep planting. 

7. How may a succession of vegetables be obtained during 
every month in the year? 

8. Explain the process of grafting, and state what objects are 
served by it. 

g. By what circumstances is the work of the leaves impeded ? 

10. Why is a combination of various substances in manure 
generally preferable to the application of one substance alone ? 

‘11. Describe the method of preparing the ground for Straw- 
berries ; the preparation of the runners ; also the best time and 
method of i 

12. Give some illustrations where fungi, so far from being 
injurious, contribute to the welfare of the plant on which they 

ow. 
vif 3. What are the relative advantages of training fruit-trees 
on the espalier system, and on walls? 

14. What variations occur in the mode of growth of a 
cutting ? 

These questions seem to us to have been prepared with care 
for the purpose of ascertaining in a broad way the extent 
of the candidate’s knowledge, and, therefore, they are 
much more useful and satisfactory than questions upon out- 
of-the-way matters and minute details would be. Puzzling 
questions on obscure points in horticulture might reveal 
many things which the applicant does not know, but they 
will not, in any honest way, show how much he does 
know. No doubt, there are good gardeners who would fail 
to answer half of these inquiries to the satisfaction of an 
examiner, but it is also true that a man whose knowledge 
is wide enough to make an intelligent statement on matters 
like this will be a better gardener, other things being equal, 
than one who has not this breadth of attainment. Of 
course, no mere study of books or listening to lectures can 
make a practical gardener. The only way to learn the art 
of gardening is to practice it in the garden. But when, in 
addition to this practice, a gardener, under proper direc- 
tion, applies himself so as to understand the reasons for 
what he does, he certainly is better equipped than the mere 
rule-of-thumb practitioner. The recent letters we have 
published about horticultural instruction in France show 
that the instruction given in that country is doing much to 
improve its horticulture. Whenever any of our agricul- 
tural colleges, or other institutions like the horticultural 
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school connected with the Botanical Garden of St. Louis, 
will graduate men who can acquit themselves well when 
confronted by fair test questions like those presented by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, there need be little fear 
that they will fail to find employment and prove an honor 
to their calling. 


Gardening at the World’s Fair. 


I WAS particularly interested in the planting of the northern 
end of the wooded island which is under the care of the 
ct eng The three buildings which reproduce the Hooden 
palace at different epochs are representative of Japanese con- 
struction of three ancient dates. One of the buildings is empty, 
and remains closed, the other two are furnished and adorned 
with exquisite specimens of bronze and lacquer, with kake- 
monos and vases of flowers, after the fashion of that tasteful 
ple. No one is allowed to tread the spotless floors, which 
are covered with delicate mats of snowy whiteness, and only 
upon the opening day, by special invitation of the Japanese 
Commissioner, were a few highly-favored individuals allowed 
to walk about upon the raised veranda and view the dainty 
interiors from near at hand. 

The buildings are slightly elevated, so that when the sliding 
shutters are drawn back one can look within, the floor being 
about on a level with his eye. 

The exterior of the centre temple is adorned with superb 
carving, gayly painted and richly gilded, representing a bird 
ourtdahded with flames. All the wood-work is of that perfec- 
tion of material and finish with which those master-workmen de- 
light the eye. In one room a bronze ineense-burner of beauti- 
ful yy rener mea: « stands ina niche. There are great pots to 
hold imitation Chrysanthemums and other plants, and cabinets 
of rare beauty in another apartment. What most pleased me 
in the interior of the smaller of the two open buildings was 
the snowy walls, slightly decorated with a flight of birds. 
The purity and simplicity of the whole design, the few rare 
objects of art dis d within this tiny temple, the restraint 
and refinement of it all were of so exquisite a delicacy that it 
affected one like a strain of rare music. 

Near the Hooden, as this collection of buildings is called, 
is a house occupied by the Japanese in charge of the grounds, 
which is enclosed in an interesting fence made of fine bamboo 
lashed to posts by withes. To protect the upper ends from 
the weather there is atop thatch composed of twigs in a lon 
bundle, also bound with withes at intervals, which has a nove 
and serviceable foreign look. All about the buildings is a thick 
plantation of trees and shrubs, interspersed here and there 
with blossoming herbaceous plants, which are most carefully 
tended. These extend to the water on either side, and under 
the handsome bridge is moored a much decorated Japanese 
boat. 

In front of the buildings, on the east side of the path which 
leads through the grounds, is an arrangement of mounds and 
tiny steps, with groupings of flat stones here and there, which 
reminds one of pictures of the gardens of Japan. Umbrella- 
pines are here planted with other trees and shrubs of that 
country, and tiny winding paths lead down to the edge of the 
water, which gleams through the shrubbery upon the slopes. 
There are none of those attempts at minute gardening, of 
which specimens are shown in the Horticultural Building, with 
queer little old distorted trees, and miniature bridges and 
lamps and imitation tea-houses. Here all is appropriately sub- 
ordinated to the grand scheme of which it forms a part, and 
the leafy surroundings of the pier of the fine bridge, which 
leads to the Fisheries Building, make the bridge itselfan agree- 
able part of the scheme. 

In front of the French Building is a pretty parterre, carefully 
tended and full of flowers, which makes a fitting accessory to 
the construction itself, which, like everything from France, is 
in excellent taste. Unlike the churlish English Building, 
which stands stiffly by the lake, with closed doors, and a guard 
to keep people away from it, whereas every other national 
house throws its doors open cordially to all comers, the French 
Building bids us welcome by the open doors of its two pa- 
vilions, connected by a semi-circular arcade, and entertains us 
with an interesting exhibit of the work of its art schools and b 
large water-colors, framed and glazed and hung in the belvi- 
dere, of all the finest public buildings of Paris. A fountain 

lays in the grassy curve half-enclosed by the building, and 

ere is a gay French parterre brilliant with blossoms, and 
skillfully tended and renewed like the beds in the Cham 
Elysées, so that as one set of flowers fades another takes its 
place. The pavilions front the lake, from which a cool breeze 
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blows, and the whole effect of the building shaded by trees, 
with its cheerful garden, can be admirably viewed from the 
esplanade as one strolls along. 
he reproduction of an ancient Spanish fort, which 
represents Florida at the Fair, is appropriately set about 
with Palms and Agaves and Cacti, giving it a local color and 
an air of tropical aridity. The exterior windows are mere 
slits in the rough-hewn wall, but within it opens upon a court, 
where is a quiet little enclosed garden such as one sees in a 
Spanish monastery. A similar one is encircled by the walls of 
the Convent of La Rabida, and there, too, the cloister is a fa- 
vorite walk for its enthusiastic visitors. The interior of the 
Florida Building is tapestried with immense dried Palm- 
branches, which are woven into numerous fantastic forms, 
curious and often interesting. The Palm-trees themselves, 
wanes A the large ones set without the walls, have not 
rne transplantation kindly, and many of them seem to be 
dead. The temperature of Chicago, with its sudden changes, 
is very hard on Palms and gondoliers and other semi-tropical 
products. The Venetians go about on one of its chilly east- 
windy days with unpicturesque overcoats and throats muffled 
in handkerchiefs, and grumble about a climate which lets its 
thermometer down forty degrees in a night, while the Palms, 
if they don’t quite give up the ghost, do turn brown and hang 
in slits, and even the wiry Cactuses have an appearance of de- 
ression. July will probably brace up some ot these southern 
importations and improve their appearance. 

About the great Horticultural Building the individual exhib- 
its were in so fragmentary a state that the general effect, which 
was all that a hasty visitor could get, was far from impressive. 
There were some fine Rhododendrons exhibited, but the gar- 
dens in its neighborhood everywhere looked empty and un- 
ready, greenhouses were in process of construction, and there 
was a good deal more promise than performance visible. 

The picturesque dwarf trees of Japan interested me greatly. 
One poor old Cypress, three hundred years old, perished with 
the winter, but there were some ancient crooked Maples, 
about a foot high, and a Pine-tree with gnarled branches and 
massive roots that would have adorned a forest in Lilliput, for 
they must have been at least eighteen inches tall. Every leaf 
had been carefully trained on the Maple, and the pine-needles 
were held imperceptibly in place to produce that fine cushiony 
effect that is so highly prized. It seemed like looking at some 
venerable monarch of the forest through the reverse end of 
an opera-glass, so perfectly did the Lilliputian tree reproduce 
all the storm-wrought eccentricities of the great one. 

—— othér curious objects was the exact model of a Japa- 
nese garden, quaintly rendered, with little figures crossing its 
toy bridges or lingering by its tiny lake. Here were the hil- 
locks, the cascades, the stone lamps, the sheet of water, the 
smooth stones, the summer-houses hidden in the clumps of 
trees, the flowering shrubs, the groups of Irises by the water’s 
edge—a complete and fanciful little pleasure-ground within 
the circumference of a large centre-table. I found in different 
corners in the Fair these miniature renderings of outdoor 
scenes very useful in helping to form a mental picture of the 
regions they represented. There were some of mining re- 
gions in the buildings of the western states ; others showed a 
great rancho with all its pastures and stables and fields of 
Wheat; and the British had a model of a famous stud-farm in 
their agricultural exhibit, which gave one an excellent idea of 
an English farm-house and its surroundings. 

I found more fair-sized trees in Jackson Park than I had ex- 
pected. There were well-grown Willows in wet nooks, and 
the Esquimaux seemed quite in the forest in their shady cor- 
ner on the South Pond. 

What struck me particularly was the blackness of the tree- 
trunks, so that in some instances I thought they were painted 
with coal-tar to preserve them from insects, until I discovered 
the same peculiarity in Lincoln Park, and in the trees in Chi- 
cago. I finally concluded that it must be a combination of 
moisture from the lake with the smoke of bituminous coal 
which gives them this melancholy hue. In the Japanese plan- 
tation the trunks of many of the rarer trees were carefully 
wound about with ropes to protect them from the sun, and the 
ground about their roots was kept freed from grass and weeds 
to stimulate their growth. Everywhere the turf, even where 
freshly laid, is of a vivid green, which gives the grounds a 
cultivated and finished appearance. The islands, with their 
commingled tints of verdure and flowers, their irregular shores 
washed by the rippling lagoon, which seems never quiet, but 
always broken by little waves, make a charming variation in 
the picture, resting the eye after its contemplation of the bril- 
liant white palaces, and permitting it to alternate the natural 
with the architectural spectacle often enough to avoid fatigue. 
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An imperial vision lingers in the memory, as of a garden of 
the poets, soft with shadow, shining with sunshine, splendid 
with domes and arches, and long sweeps of windowed walls 
and stately columns bounding an enchanted lake. Seated be- 
neath these trees, with distant glimpses of white sails behind 
a whiter colonnade, while shadows of the leaves fleck the 
path, and rosebuds are bursting their sheaths beside you, 
the F nty wars of the Hesperides seem no longer a fable, for their 


olden fruit lies within your grasp. 
on ba ” wake 8 P M. C. Robbins. 


Notes on New Species of Mexican Trees. 


BoCcconta ARBOREA, Watson, discovered in cafions and 

about the base of mountains around Lake Chapala, in the 
state of Jalisco, is now known to range thence south-east 
through the states of Michoacan and Mexico to near Cuerna- 
vaca, in the state of Morelos. It forms a tree pf moderate 
dimensions, with a trunk diameter of one to two feet and a 
height of twenty to thirty. It is a tree of singular appearance, 
the thick outer bark being light brown, corky and very deeply 
furrowed, and the large leaves, which are glaucous under- 
neath, —< found in clusters at the end of the branches. 
Among the leaves grows the drooping panicle of flowers, suc- 
ceeded by fruits. These, with the twigs, show a reddish hue. 
The inner bark is an inch thick on the trunk, and is charged 
with an orange-red juice. 

Sargentia Greggii, Watson, is distributed over the eastern 
verge of the plateau from Monterey as far south, at least, as 
the latitude of San Luis Potosi, and here through a belt 200 
miles in width from east to west. I have before written of its 
attractive appearance, when its symmetrical head of dense 
foliage is covered in June with abundant panicles of whitish 
flowers. 

Xanthoxylum Pringlei, Watson, is only known to me in 
mountains of the eastern part of the state of San Luis Potosi. 
Without doubt, its distribution extends thence northward to 
Nuevo Leon and southward toward Mount Orizaba. It attains 
a diameter of one foot, and is tallin habit. The bark is cov- 
ered scatteringly with stout prickles one-third to half an inch 
in height from a stout base. Its fruits, borne in terminal 
corymbs, are covered with glands containing an essential oil 
which has the odor of camphor. 

Bursera Pringlei, Watson, as far as seen by me, is a small 
tree on rocky hills of Jalisco. Its foliage bears a close resem- 
blance to that of the Pepper-tree; its bark is smooth and red, 
and scales off in thin sheets. 

Thoninia acuminata, Watson, is a tree of considerable size 
and of irregular habit, occupying the tropical barrancas, or 
river cuts, of Jalisco. 

Czsalpinia multiflora, Robinson, found on volcanic hills and 
mesas of the western part of Michoacan, next to Jalisco, is a 
tree of so striking appearance and remarkable beauty that the 
author of the species thought it strange that it should so long 
have remained unknown. The locality, however, is remote 
from former lines of travel. It grows to a foot or more in di- 
ameter, and is covered with smooth reddish brown bark. In 
May or June, before the leaves are hardly expanded, its head 
shows a mass of yellow bloom. 

Oreopanax Jaliscana, Watson, is a small tree of the warm 
lowlands and barrancas of Jalisco. Its large leaves, nearly-a 
foot broad and palmately lobed, with its ample panicles of 
white flowers, followed by fruits at first white, and finally black, 
give it an ornamental appearance. 

Gonzalia glabra, Watson, makes known its presence in 
mountain cafions of the district about Lake Chapala, to one 
who treads them, by the sweet fragrance of its tiny white 
flowers, which develop in succession throughout the early 
me months, It is a small tree with smooth, dark green 
oliage. 

Clethra Pringlei, Watson, with its profuse white flowers 
showing for a month in early summer, is the most beautiful 
tree seen on the mountain-sides about Tamasopo Cafion, in 
eastern San Luis Potosi. From this point its range must be 
chiefly southward along the Sierra Madre of the east. It has a 
trunk diameter of twelve to eighteen inches and a height of 
thirty to fifty feet. 

Ehretia Mexicana, Watson, forms a large tree, two to three 
feet in diameter, and grows scattered over the rich valleys of 
Michoacan, Guanajuato and Jalisco. Its trunk shows the same 
fluted appearance as the smaller species of the Rio Grande 
region. 

icus Jaliscana, Watson, by reason of its yellowish bark, its 
thick and shining heart-shaped leaves and its strange habit of 
growing on the face or verge of cliffs, sending its branching 
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roots into fissures of the rock and putting forth its limbs so 
low as sometimes to leave no part which might be called a 
trunk, is one of the most curious of trees. When standing in 
the soil, however, it forms a trunk like any tree; and in rich 
soil it makes a huge tree, a shining and beautiful tree. Its 
fruits are among the smallest of figs, being only three or four 
lines in diameter. Its habitat is the warm barrancas of south- 
western Mexico, especially their rocky walls. 

Ficus Guadalajarana, Watson, another wild Fig, is less re- 
stricted in its habitat than the last-mentioned, for it is common 
on the plains about the = whose name it bears, as well as by 
the river-side in the great barranca. It attains in this situation 
immense proportions; in drier and open situations it forms 
low, widely spreading to It is an admirable shade-tree, 
with its dense foliage of lanceolate leaves; and its fruits, 
which are nearly an inch in diameter, are of use as food for 
pigs and other animals. f : : 

Ficus Pringlei, Watson, varies from small to medium size, 
and seems to be confined to the sheltered barrancas and warm 
lowlands of Jalisco and neighboring states. Its leaves are 
ovate, lanceolate and pubescent. Its fruits become half an 
inch in diameter, when ripe, and are then soft, sweet and 
much sought by birds. : 

Juglans Mexicana, Watson, the Mexican Black Walnut, is 
but a medium-sized tree; and, as it forms its heads low, it 
rarely yields logs of good size or length. Nevertheless, its 
lumber is much sought and is highly prized. Its nuts are in- 
termediate in size, between those of the common species of 
the United States and of those of Arizona or California. Its dis- 
tribution is the Sierra Madre of eastern Mexico. 

Dasylirion inerme, Watson, is a liliaceous plant, which is 
tree-like in size and appearance. From a bulbous base, which 
may be six or more feet broad, it tapers upward, at first rapidly. 
At a height of five to ten feet it begins to branch; and the 
branches, after dividing again sparingly, end in large tufts of 
long, grass-like leaves. In the centre of the leaf-clusters stand 

anicles of whitish flowers or fruits two or three feet high. Its 

ark is gray and cracked like that of an Oak. Altogether it 
presents, standing conspicuous on limestone ledges, a unique 
appearance, but is not without bogey 4 Its range is the lower, 
hotter slopes of the eastern edge of the plateau. 

As I review this list, the conviction is formed that no part of 
the world can offer plants more worthy of a place in gardens 
or parks, wherever they can succeed, than are half of the spe- 


cies herein mentioned. ; 
Charlotte, Vt. C. G. Pringle. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Single flowered Herbaceous Pzonies. 


. I “HE growing taste for perennial plants, and the care 

which is now taken to improve them, are indi- 
cations of a purer taste in horticulture than that which 
prevailed when the chief aim and ambition of the fashion- 
able gardener was to place the largest number of tender 
plants in more or less fantastic array in out-of-door sum- 
mer beds. Of late years much attention has been paid, 
especially by English florists, to producing new varieties 
of herbaceous Ponies, and collections of single and double 
flowered varieties are now often seen in our gardens. To 
our taste, the single normal flower of the Pony is a more 
beautiful and interesting object than one of the double 
flowers, although many people prefer the latter, which cer- 
tainly have the advantage of lasting much longer than 
the single flowers. The illustration on page 305 of this 
issue, which represents a flower of a very old-fashioned 
white-flowered variety of Pzonia albiflora, reduced to 
about half of its natural size, shows the form of these flow- 
ers, although it hardly conveys an adequate idea of their 
beauty, which is much increased by the contrast in color 
of the cluster of yellow stamens with the delicate pure 
colors of their petals. 

Nearly all the late-flowered Pzeonies in cultivation are 
forms of the Siberian Pzonia albiflora, although the Euro- 
pean Peonia officinalis, which flowers rather early and is 
a much less desirable plant, is still sometimes cultivated ; 
and it is interesting to note that a so-called single white- 
flowered Peonia officinalis was exhibited by the elder 
Thomas Hogg in 1826 in this city before the New York 
Horticultural Society. 
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The varieties of Pzonia albiflora can be distinguished by 
the delightful fragrance of the flowers, for those of Pzonia 
officinalis have a disagreeable odor ; by the long flower- 
stem, often furnished below the flower with a large simple 
leaf; and by the color of the leaves, which are darker than 
those of other species, and often colored red on the veins 
and margins. Single-flowered varieties of Peonia albi- 
flora with pure white, with pink, and with scarlet flowers, 
have been obtained by selection, and it is doubtful whether 
this plant can be further improved: by cultivation, although 
florists are adding every year dozens of new names to their 
catalogues. Few of these names, however, represent any 
decided improvement. We have already plants of perfect 
habit and foliage, with flowers of ample size and of all 
attainable colors, unless a cross can be effected with the 
new yellow-flowered Pzeony which the Abbé Delavey has 
recently brought to light in Yun-nan, and which may give 
us a yellow-flowered Pzonia, with flowers as large and fra- 

rant as those of the present cultivated varieties of P. albi- 
ora. Such a plant would, indeed, be a real and a very 
great acquisition. 

No plant is more easily cultivated than these varieties of 
Peonia albiflora ; if they are set in good, rich, well-drained 
deep soil and are top-dressed every autumn, they will go 
on increasing and improving for years, and year after year 
will produce larger crops of flowers. They are absolutely 
hardy, and so far have been singularly free from the injury 
of insects or fungal diseases. ll in all, they are as satis- 
factory as any herbaceous plant which can be grown in our 
gardens, and for decorative purposes the cut flowers have 
surprising possibilities, of which no one who has not seen 
two or three stems of one of the good varieties properly 
arranged in a vase can form any conception. Planted ina 
mass in the garden, in well-selected colors, they are mag- 
nificent when in flower and unobjectionable at other sea- 
sons of the year, although in park and landscape planting 
they have no place whatever. They are plants for the gar- 
den and for the garden alone. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


KNIPHOFIA LONGICOLLIS.—This is a new species of Kniphofia 
which was introduced from Natal by Herr Max Leichtlin, 
and flowered freely with him at Baden-Baden in May. Mr. 
Baker, who describes it in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, says it 
is much dwarfer than K. aloides, with bright green leaves, 
much shorter racemes, and very large bright yellow flowers, 
without any tinge of red. It is, he says, sure to be a fa- 
vorite with cultivators. It may not be generally known 
that summer, say, about the middle of June, is the most 
favorable time for transplanting and dividing Kniphofias. 
Where they thrive there are few more effective plants than 
these. At Kew the winters are frequently fatal to most of 
the species, but in more favored localities, such as the 
southern counties of England, Wales and Ireland, they are 
perfectly hardy. I recently saw in the Botanical Garden at 
Glasnevin, near Dublin, a large mass of K. caulescens 
crowded with tall scapes of lemon-yellow and scarlet 
flowers. It was growing in a south border against the 
porch of the Orchid-house, and it-was a most gorgeous pic- 
ture. Mr. Gumbleton has a large collection of the best of 
the garden forms, but he informs me that they are not per- 
fectly happy in his garden, although it is in the salubrious 
climate of Queenstown, Cork. Herr Max Leichtlin is the 
high-priest of the genus still, and Herr W. Pfitzer, nursery- 
man, of Stuttgart, Germany, makes a specialty of the best 
seedlings and hybrids. They prefer a deep rich soil with 
plenty of moisture and sunlight. The large-leaved K. 
Northiz is flowering now in a border outside at Kew, 
where it has survived several winters, although much cut 
by the severe late frosts of the past winter. 

SAINTPAULIA IONANTHA.—This is the new alpine Gesneriad 
from central Africa which was shown in flower by Herr 
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Wendland, of the Hanover Botanical Garden, at the Ghent 
Quinquennial, and of which pictures and descriptions have 
lately been published in several papers. It is a dwarf 
Gloxinia-like plant ; the leaves crowded, fleshy, hairy and 
long-stalked ; the flowers on short-branched, erect, crowded 
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StreprocarPi.—The hybrids and seedlings of this genus 
are now very popular in Europe, but there is a danger of 
their deteriorating through close breeding. To obviate this, 
if possible, some of the best of the seedlings are annually 
crossed at Kew with the progenitors, S. Dunnii, S. Rexii 


Fig. 46.—A single white-flowered variety of Pzeonia albiflora.—See page 304. 


racemes, as in Ramondia, and colored deep violet. Herr 
Wendland, who grows it as a stove-plant, proposes for it 
the name of Usambara Violet, “ Usambara Veilchen.” It is 
an interesting and attractive little addition to the many 
useful Gesneriads already in cultivation. 


and S. luteola. Besides these, other species have been 
crossed with each other and with the seedlings, such as §. 
Wendlandii, S. polyanthos, S. Fanninii and S. Galpini, all of 
which are in cultivation at Kew. The species generally 
intercross freely, and their progeny is promising, as a rule. 
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There are hundreds of seedlings in flower in the large 
house devoted to Cacti, Agaves and other succulents at 
Kew, where they are used as an edging to the bed 
in the centre of the house, and make a pretty show all 
through the summer. To any amateur interested in cross- 
breeding, these Streptocarpi may be recommended as plas- 
tic, responsive, improvable material, very easily manipu- 
lated and soon showing results. 

Musa AND ALLIED Genera.—Mr. J. G. Baker, keeper 
of the Herbarium at Kew, has recently prepared a 
Synopsis of the Genera and Species of Musee, which was 
published in the Annals of Botany, vol. vii., and which he 
has had reprinted and published as a separate pamphlet of 
thirty-three pages. It is of the same excellence as Mr. 
Baker's many other works of the same character, and as it 
is in English and deals with plants in which horticulturists 
are interested it has a special value to readers of Gar- 
DEN AND Forest. The genera treated upon are Heliconia, 
Strelitzia, Ravenala and Musa. The first three are charac- 
terized by hermaphrodite flowers; the fourth, Musa, by 
unisexual flowers. Heliconias have erect stems, sheathed 
by the petioles of the non-distichous leaves; flowers in 
panicles of several umbels in the axils of large bright-coi- 
ored branch-bracts, the flowers themselves various in color; 
fruit small, usually blue. Twenty-nine species are de- 
scribed, all native of tropical America. H. Bihai, intro- 
duced into cultivation from the West Indies in 1786 and 
many times since under various names, is the commonest 
and best-known in gardens. Mr. Baker refers to this spe- 
cies the plants known in gardens under the following 
names: H. Cariboea, H. aureo-striata, H. triumphans, H. 
striata, H. Siemanni. Other species in cultivation here are 
H. psittacorum, H. metallica, H. pulverulenta and H, au- 
rantiaca. All the Heliconias known to me are handsome 
foliage-plants for the stove, and when in flower they pre- 
sent a singular and attractive appearance. 

Strelitzia contains. only four species, all natives of south 
Africa. They are all old garden plants in England and 
are handsome, both in leaf and flower. They thrive 
equally well in a stove or greenhouse, the large species 
being as effective as Musas. S. parvifolia is remarkable 
for its long slender petiole, like a stout rush bearing a small 
oblong blade, the variety juncea having the blade reduced 
to a mere flattened tip. This species rarely flowers with 
us. S. Regine, with its varieties, glauca, ovata and fari- 
nosa, besides various others under garden names, is a first- 
rate garden-plant, as it is only about a yard high and flow- 
ers freely every year, the strange-looking orange and blue 
flowers lasting forsome weeks. S. Augusta and S. Nicolai 
are tall species with stout woody stems and large flowers 
borne on a thick horizontal branch produced from the base 
of the leaves. 

Ravenala (Urania) consists of two species. R. Madagas- 
cariensis is the well-known Traveler's Tree and one of the 
noblest of all plants for large stoves. It is said to attain a 
height of a hundred feet in the forests of Madagascar, where 
it is called Ravin-ala (forest leaves) and Akondro-@la (forest 
banana). There is a specimen of it in the Kew Palm-house 
with leaf-blades twelve feet long. The other species, which, 
singularly, is a native of Guiana and Para, is smaller, grow- 
ing only to a height of thirty feet, with ovate leaf-blades 
two feet broad. It is in cultivation at Kew. - 

The genus Musa, I believe, gave Mr. Baker considerable 
trouble. He admits thirty-two species, and divides them 
into three sub-genera : (1) Physocaulis, with bottle-shaped 
stems ; example, M. Ensete. Seven species are included 
here, but only one other besides M. Ensete is in culti- 
vation—namely, M. superba. (2) Eumusa, with cylindri- 
cal stems, many flowers to a bract, and ovate acuminate 
petals ; example, M. Sapientum. Fourteen species belong 
to this group, the most valuable of all, as it contains all 
those species which have edible fruits and that which is 
the source of Manilla hemp, M. textilis, the cultivation of 
which is limited to the Philippines, from whence about 
50,000 tons of the fibre are annually exported to Great 
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Britain and the United States. The forms of M. Sapientum 
are very numerous, some being comparatively worthless 
for their fruit, while others are most delicious. We have 
Bananas at Kew which, if grown in the tropics and sent to 
the European markets, would be prime favorites with epi- 
cures, for they are very greatly superior both in size and 
flavor to those at present imported. The best are Regia, 
known in India as Pissang Radji; Champa, a large deli- 
ciously flavored fruit ; Rubra, or Ram-Kela of the Indians, 
larger than Champa, the fruit being sometimes eight inches 
long and three inches in diameter, dull red-yellow when 
ripe, and as luscious as a peach. There is a fortune in 
these three kinds of Banana for the enterprising planter who 
grows them in quantity for the European and American 
markets. (3) Rhodochlamys, with cylindrical stems, few 
flowers to a bract and linear petals ; example, M. rosacea. 
The ten species included here are only of value as decora- 
tive plants, their fruits being small and usually not fit to 
eat. They are nearly all in cultivation at Kew, and M. 
coccinea is not an uncommon stove-plant in England, its 
stems being only two or three feet in height, the leaves 
less than a yard long, and the inflorescence a conspicuous 
erect terminal cluster of bright red boat-shaped bracts en- 
closing yellow flowers. M.Sumatrana has elegant green 
foliage, with large blotches of claret-brown. M. sanguinea, 
M. rosacea and M. Mannii are also attractive when in 
flower. 

It will be seen from the above that Mr. Baker’s latest ad- 
dition to systematic botany is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the garden also. 

The Jndex Kewensis. This work is now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, part I., containing 728 pages quarto, 
being just issued. The following communication from Sir 
Joseph Hooker, published in the prospectus, explains the 
origin, plan and purpose of this important and comprehen- 
sive undertaking : ‘‘Shortly before his death, Mr. Darwin 
informed me of his intention to devote a considerable sum 
in aid or furtherance of some work of utility to biological 
science, and to provide for its completion should this not 
be accomplished during his lifetime. He further informed 
me that the difficulties he had experienced in accurately 
designating the many plants which he had studied, and 
ascertaining their native countries, had suggested to him 
the compilation of an index to the names and authorities 
of all known flowering plants and their countries, as a work 
of supreme importance to students of systematic and geo- 
graphical botany, and to horticulturalists, and as a fitting 
object of the fulfillment of his intentions. I have only to 
add that, at his request, I undertook to direct and super- 
vise such a work; and that it is being carried out at the 
Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, Kew, with,the aid of the 
staff of that establishment.” As a referencé-work regard- 
ing the nomenclature of plants, /ndex Kewensis will stand 
pre-eminent. Mr. Henry Froude, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, London, E. C., is the publisher. 

London. 2c, W. Watson. 


Cultural Departmient. 
Spring Bulbs.—II. _ 


THE Narcissus family, the ‘‘Golden Host,” comes to the 

mind of every one when — are mentioned. 
They are all beautiful, all worthy of being grown, and nearly 
all can be grown out-of-doors, Of about one hundred and 
fifty species and varieties which I have tried, 1 can think of 
only three which I should fear to trust out-of-doors over win- 
ter with a light covering to shade the ground and keep it from 
cracking with alternate freezing and thawing. These are the 
beautiful white Narcissus Bulbocodium monophyllus of Algeria, 
N. pachybulbus, also Algerian, and the true Chinese variety, 
now so much recommended for house-culture in pebbles and 
water. I emphasize “true,” for many Tazetta varieties are 
nowsold, unwittingly, no doubt,as Chinese. These three varie- 
ties I grow in pots or in a cold-frame, as well as the autumnal 
species, N. Serotinus and N. serotinus elegans, which bloom 
in October, but are not very desirable. I have never seen 
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N. Broussonetii, in which the crown is reduced to a mere rudi- 
ment. 

The Trumpet varieties, from the vast Emperor to the infini- 
tessimal Minimus, are among the sturdiest of the genus, with 
the single exception of N. moschatus, which needs a little 
warmer spot than other kinds. I am aware that many find 
Pallidus Przecox, and some of the other very light-colored 
varieties, somewhat inclined to die during the winter, but such 
has not been my experience. It is not worth while to s 
many of these in review, but I will remark that N. obvallaris 
is worthy of the fame it = as being one of the most pleas- 
ing and rc in shape ofthe Trumpets. Bicolor, Empress 
and J. B. M. Camm are very large and fine, as every one 
knows, while the color of the Queen of Spain is remarkable 
for depth and richness. Ard Righ is usually the first to flower, 
but this year Scoticus preceded it by two or three days. The 
Incomparabilis group furnishes many very beautiful forms. 
Aurantius is one of my special favorites ; a long row of them, 
tossing their hundreds of golden heads ina brisk spring breeze, 
is a sight well worth seeing. Sir Watkin is the finest of the set, 
with flowers four inches in diameter and of great substance. 
It isnamed in honor of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, the head 
of one of the most ancient and distinguished families in Wales, 
and I never see it called ‘‘The Big Welshman” without think- 
ing of Colonel M. P. Wilder’s remark, in speaking of certain 
new varieties of Strawberries, ‘Jumbo, Thumper and Big 
Bob, I crave your pardon for ae their vulgar names.” 

The forms of N. poeticus are well known for the most part, 
but the high price of the variety Grandiflorus has doubtless 
prevented it from becoming common. “Two feet high, with 
blossoms four inches across,” the catalogue says, and truly 
says, but the flower has not substance in proportion to its ex- 
panse, and always has a somewhat wilted look. On the whole, 
I advise those who have it not, to keep the half-dollar its pur- 
chase would cost. I cannot here even mention the swarms of 
hybrid Narcissi, the Barri, Burbidgei, the Leedsi groups; Ican 
only say that I have bought very many, and never regretted it 
in a single instance. 

Alliums and Scillas are also numerous in species and varie- 
ties, and many of them are desirable, but before buying Al- 
liums it is best to know what you are getting. A. nigrum has 
a large bulb, fine foliage, and a tall flower-stalk bearing an um- 
bel of dirty lilac flowers; it should not be allowed space. I 
should say the same of A. Karataviense, whose two broad ovate 
leaves are odd and interesting, but whose head of gray flowers 
bears a gy resemblance to the ripe head of seed of the 
Dandelion. A. Moly is one of the cheapest and best, and in its 
English name, ‘Golden Garlic,” is an exact fit. A. Neapolita- 
num is well known from being forced for the cut-flower trade. 
A. triquetrum has a cluster of white flowers, every petal having 
a fine green line. A. Ostrowskyanum is a low-growing species 
with bright rosy flowers. A. fragrans is as inconspicuous asa 
flower could well be, but of a most delicious fragrance. There 
are many other Alliums worthy of cultivation ; some spring- 
blooming and some not flowering until —- autumn. 

The spring Scillas are all good, especially S. cernua and S. 
campanulatu and their varieties, pink, red and white ; they all 
make a fine show in May. I have never found full-grown 
bulbs of these species offered for sale; they should be about 
the size of an average Baldwin apple; bulbs of that size give 
very fine spikes. S. Sibirica is well known; its blue is un- 
equaled except by that of the flowers of Salvia patens ; there is 
a pretty variety of it which has a white line down the centre of 


h petal. 
“Deans Hees W. E. Endicott. 


Hardy Primulas. 


Four years ago I began to test the hardiness of Primulas 
here, and the results show that many of these flowers, with 
choice colors and perfume, can be grown in our gardens at a 
time when flowers are scarce. I have found that Primula 
Sikkimensis, P. obconica, P. capitata and P. Auricula are en- 
tirely untrustworthy without unusual protection. P. rosea has 
not succeeded well with me, although I believe this is largely 
due to the treatment I have given it. Among the sorts that 
have done well the Polyanthuses (P. elatior) are the foremost. 
Their rich colors include shades from pure white through yel- 
low to the darkest red in beautiful combinations as well as in 
solid colors. This brilliancy of hue, taken in connection with 
their abundant bloom and delicate perfume, establishes their 
position in the very front rank of hardy spring flowers. P. vul- 
garis and P. veris, in their typical forms, are showy, but their 
hybrids with P. officinalis are so easily raised and combine 
so many rich tints that it is better to use these than the prim- 
itive forms. P. Cashmeriana (or denticulata) is the earliest of all 
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with me, and its dense spherical heads of showy lavender 
flowers have a particularly rich effect. Primula cortusoides 
is quite hardy, and its variety, Sieboldii, is remarkably showy, 
while the other rich hybrid forms are all of easiest culture and 

ive masses of brilliant flowers in May, which are particu- 

rly useful for cutting, since they have dense heads on clean 
stems and rangein color from pure white to an intense red. 
P. Japonica and its varieties are hardy, with a slight mulch in 
winter, and the flowers are in their prime in early June. The 
flowers vary from pure white to —_ and are borne in 
whorled spikes, which often attain a height of eighteen inches, 
so that they are quite striking. 

My soil is a sandy loam, and most of the Primulas are grown 
in a rockery on the hill-sides, where they have excellent drain- 
age and where they can be watered if necessary: This situa- 
tion and treatment may be the secret of the perfect hardiness 
of the varieties I have named, but if they will endure under 
any treatment the trying extremes of the last four years, the 
test would seem to be sufficient to warrant their use by any 
one who is at all skillful in growing as | plants. 

Reading, Mass. F. Woodward Manning. 


Carnations in Summer. 


“THERE is a charm in the elegant form and graceful bearin 
of the Carnation, apart from its delicious fragrance, whic 
makes it a favorite of every one andat all times. That the 
adaptability of its flowers for all kinds of decorations has been 
appreciated, is shown by the increasing demand for its beau- 
tiful blossoms at all seasons. Selection has made the Amer- 
ican Carnation a special type, the result in the main of its 
changed conditions of climate. Our winters are too severe 
for outdoor culture, yet with sufficient sun-power it issuccess- 
full own under glass at that season. Summer-blooming 
varieties of the American type, sufficiently floriferous to be 
grown for profit, are now being developed, and there is every 
probability we shall soon see standard varieties used for sum- 

mer bedding. 

The English type of Carnation has failed in every trial here, 
undoubtedly owing in the main to marked dissimilarity of 
climate, but also, to a considerable extent, to the fact that in 
each country varieties suited to a special plan of culture have 
been selected. In that country the plants are layered in the 
autumn, wintered in a cold frame, and grown in pots the fol- 
lowing season, for the next winter’s bloom. Here, also, selec- 
tion has been in the line of a particular mode of cultivation, 
but the plant is different and characteristically American, 
Cuttings are struck in January, planted out-of-doors in May, 
and are in bloom by the second week in July. ‘I recently had 
the pleasure of seeing a splendid collection of Miss Fisher, 
white; Hector, scarlet, and Nobscot, scarlet, in bloom and 
loaded with flower-buds, while —_ with these were another 
lot of imported varieties, layered last autumn. They were 
months behind and did not look F gare n 

There are no good rose-colored varieties as yet, but two on 
trial look a These are Ada Byron and Nicholson. 
An elegant yellow-flaked variety also promises to be a good 
summer bloomer. If neatly staked, as these plants were, they 
make a fine appearance, and at the same time the flowers are 
kept from injury by heavy showers of rain, 

Wel 7. D.H. 


lesley, Mass. 


Strawberries in 1893. 


[* has been an unfavorable year to give Strawberries a coms 

arative test. Dry weather followed imperfect pollination, 
and the crop was reduced four-fifths in this section. The 
effect on prices was rather to depress, because the quality of 
berries was so very inferior and the size was of the smallest. 
Of thirty-five sorts in my trial-beds it was not easy to distin- 
guish one from another by flavor, and I shall, therefore, report 
only on a few. 

Gillispie, a seedling of Haverland, was sent out as an im- 
provement on the parent; but the faults of Haverland are all 
repeated in this variety, and the extraordinary cropping ca- 

acity of the parent plant is lost. The berry is soft and not 
high-flavored. Thompson’s 51 is a long large berry, but I do 
not think as well of it as I did last year. It lacks in fine quality. 
Thompson’s 86 is a beauty, very bright scarlet, large, prolific, 
and very late. It is of excellent promise for a late berry. 
Thompson’s 64 is a rival of Parker Earle and of Enhance in enor- 
mous stocks of fruit. I have never seen it quite equaled as a 
bearer. But this year the fruit is knobby and hard. I am not 
certain how much of this is due to the season. 

Enhance is a poor grower, very prolific, and in quality not 








extra, perhaps not medium. It is not a berry for general cul- 
tivation. Edgar Queen is another bad grower, a seedling of 
Sharpless, and every way inferior to the parent. It produces 
fruit of all shapes and sizes. Standard promises well. It is 
one of the latest, and a fine cropper. The color is bright and 
handsome; shape uniform and round. Barton is certainly a 
_ berry both in —_. growth and size, but just how good 

e season prevents me from determining. Leader and Bev- 
erly look so much alike that I am afraid Mr. Crawford sent me 
duplicate plants of one of them, but it may be the season once 
more that is at fault. The berries are of a class that dry up 
easily, but I think a favorable year would set them both down 
as valuable. 

_ Parker Earle is a wonderful cropper, but makes few runners. 
It should be grown in hills and kept well irrigated, or it will 
fail to perfect half a crop. The fruit is not high-flavored. 
Middlefield is an early, handsome, first-rate cropper. It not 
only pleases me, but is satisfactory this dry year. Saunders is 
a dark berry that holds on over a very long season, so that it 
is both early and late. It is a handsome and a good fruit. 
Beder Wood is too small, and not needed. For very early I 
prefer even Crystal City. Williams has surprised me with 
qualities so much better than I anticipated that I can speak 
very highly of it. It is a good grower and quite prolific. The 
> emi is at least above average, and the color, though dark, is 

andsome. Yale has not proved with meto be the equal of 
Williams, and is only a moderate grower. 

Going over my fields I mark ahead of all others, among the 
earlier sorts, Cumberland, a noble old standard, that never 
fails ; and Sharpless, which, with fair culture, is my best late 

. On clay soil it is superb in quality and quantity. Bu- 
bach is a third reliable standard, and Mrs. Cleveland a fourth. 

I have a seedling that produces large double flowers. The 
bearing capacity of this plant is not as good as I wish ; but the 

uality surpasses that of all other varieties in my gardens. 

averland is the most wonderful of all berries, if the season is 
exactly right, and the soil is also favorable. But it is inferior 
in a drought, while it cannot endure much wet weather. 

My experience with strawberries is emphatic that year by 
year it is a losing crop, unless there are provisions for irriga- 
tion, and unless there is a large quantity of fertilizers used. 

Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell, 


Peas. 


A MONG Peas, new or recent, the Chelsea has proved to 
be one of the best early wrinkled varieties. It bears 
abundantly, and is about a week later than the American 
Wonder, which in habit it very much resembles. The pods, 
however, are not so large, nor is it so fine a table variety. 
Admiral is the heaviest-cropping medium early wrinkled Pea 
we have grown. When sown at the same time as the com- 
mon early round-seeded varieties, such as Daniel O’Rourke 
and Alaska, it succeeds them nicely. The height is five feet, 
and its constitution all that can be desired. The Heroine has 
not come up to our expectations. It is, without doubt, one of 
the best table varieties grown. Although it promises to crop 
for a long time, it is not a heavy bearer. Its handsome pods 
are of the largest size and well-filled. A dish of them would 
in all probability take the first prize wherever exhibited. Hors- 
ford’s Market Garden, a splendid mid-season wrinkled variety, 
is a very heavy cropper. Growing only two feet high, it needs 
very little bushing, and for both private and market use it can 
be highly commended. This season we have been successful 
in getting good seed of Telephone true to name. This is a 
tall, robust, main-crop Pea, slightly earlier than Champion of 
England when sown at the same time. It is a genuine marrow 
of delicious flavor and a fairly ong cropper, the pods be- 
ing very large. It is a favorite with the vegetable-gardener 
because he can pick a basket without much exertion, and with 
the cook because she can easily and quickly shell enough for 
-dinner. American Champion, sown alongside Telephone at 
the same time, has proved to be identical in every way. The 
English Champion is now a thoroughly acclimatized Pea, and 
is our mainstay, and likely to be for many years to come. 
Petit Pois, a reintroduction, appears to be an extra fine round- 
seeded variety and a very heavy cropper, growing about four 
feet tall. It is said to be the variety used extensively in France 
for canning. The flavor is excellent if gathered quite young. 
It quickly gets old, when it is quite unfit for the table. 





Strawberries.—We have tried several methods of growing 
Strawberries, and find we are able to raise the heaviest crop of 
the best berries in the smallest place on the following plan : 
We first establish the runners by transplanting them closely in 
nursery-beds. Meantime, we dig a good quantity of well-de- 
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cayed manure and well-slacked lime into the permanent bed, 
making it firm, and if the weather'is dry watering it well at 
least one day before transplanting. The earlier the plants are 
ready for the permanent bed the better. We usually set them 
about the 2oth of A t.. Some planted last year the second 
week in September did not bear half as man tries as those 
set earlier, although the plants grew as well. We set three 
plants about six inches apart in a hill, the hills being eighteen 
inches apart each way. We plant a new bed every year, which 
is better than relying on the old one, but those who wish. to- 
continue a bed longer, can pull out one or two plants in each 
hill, according to the vigor of the variety, and leave the others. 
The earliest variety with us is Michel's Early; the best fla- 
vored, but not generally the best croppers, are Charles Downing 
and Bubach No. 5. For the main crop we rely on Sharpless. 
Wellesley, Mass. T. D.. 


Correspondence. 


The Orange in Northern California. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Like a good many other important discoveries, the fact 
that that portion of California lying north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel of latitude was favored with a climate friendly to the 
ae of the Orange, came to mow unexpectedly. In 1857 a 

r..J. R. Ketchum planted a seed taken from an orange which 
he was eating, at Bidwell Bar, in Butte County. The seed 
sprang up, and in 1865 the shrub bore a crop of oranges. 

The golden globes shining against a back-ground of rich 
green foliage, the sheen of the waxy leaves, the refreshing 
shade cast by the tree, rendered it valuable as an ornament, 
and the fruit from the lone shrub at Bidwell Bar was planted 
in back-yards and in odd corners, by walks and on lawns sur- 
rounding various dwellings in Butte, Placer and Yuba Coun- 
ties. Six oranges, a part of the first crop borne by the tree at 
Bidwell Bar, were taken by JudgeC. F. Lott, of Oroville. Judge 
Lott planted the seeds of these as an experiment, and when 
the sprouts were one year old he distributed them among his 
neighbors. Twenty of these trees are still living and bearing 
abundant fruit. Theparenttree at Bidwell Bar has been known 
to bear 2,000 oranges in a season, and several of its offspring 
have been even more fruitful. Frorm two trees, Mrs. Pence, 
living nine miles from Oroville, has.gathered 6,000 oranges. 
Two trees, owned by Mr. }gpren oe Gardella, bore 4,005, and 
from the same number of trees Dr. McDermott gathered 
5,500. 

These trees are still standing and receive little attentionsince 
they are planted for ornament, their evergreen leaves, com- 
pact habit, rich color of fruit and leaf and beauty and fragrance 
of flower making them among the most attractive of trees. 

The early maturing of the fruit,,-however, has inspired hor- 
ticulturists to venture upon the cultivation of Orange-groves 
for profit, and although that section lies in the same latitude 
of central Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, the trees that are now be- 
ginning to bear have yielded a large interest upon the invest- 
ment of capital and labor. 

This so-called ‘Citrus Belt” extends along the base of the 
mountains covering the foot-hills. High up the mountains 
and down in the valley the temperature may be so low as to 
chill one who is not protected by heavy wraps ; but lying be- 
tween the upper and lower strata is a stratum of air so warm 
that its temperature is noticed the instant one enters it—a sort 
of aerial gulf-stream. Within the borders of this belt are grown 
a variety of semi-tropic fruits that, as a rule, are found onlyin 
latitudes several hundred miles further south. This section 
of the state is circled about by protecting mountain ranges, the 
Coast range on the west, Siskiyou on the north and the Sierras 
on the east leaving them in a vast bowl, with an opening in 
the southern rim, through which comes the warm breath of 


the south. : 
. Hamburgh, Conn. Timothy Holmes. 


Japanese Irises at Short Hills, New Jersey. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Last week I foundin Pitcher & Manda’s Nursery.a new 
importation of Japanese Irises in flower. There were anum- 
ber of superb varieties, and the general collection of fifty or 
more kinds represented very completely the different color- 
ings.and forms of these favorite flowers. Kzmpfer’s Irises 
have long been favorite ers of the Japanese, who have se- 
cured a large number of hybrids of much distinctness, con- 
sidering the rather limited range of colors. A certain size is 
considered an essential to a first-rate flower, and single and 
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double forms seem to be equally esteemed. As to colors, the 

may be divided into whites, blues (of the Violet shades, whic 

are really purples), blue-purples and red-purples. These colors 
appear as selfs, mottled, flaked, laced and reticulated in dif- 
ferent combinations, so that the variety of distinct kinds is 
rather large. The plants at Pitcher & Manda’s were either 
numbered or with Japanese names. A very superb double 
white bore the euphonious name of Semayanna, which seems 
rather more difficult than Alba plena. However, it was of 
perfectly pure color, except for a yellow blotch at the throat, 
and the broad petals were of the crape-like texture which 
makes this the most attractive of white Irises. There was also 
a fine single white kind, differing only in the number of falls. 
Other whites comprised one stained slightly with violet, and a 
perfect beauty laced or marged on the edges of the falls with 
light violet. There were others mottled or blotched with 
wine-red on a white ground, a double one of this character 
being especially attractive. The violet and indigo blues of 
these Irises are very quaint, some being self-colored, while 
others are finely reticulated, sometimes in whfte and some- 
times in darker color. These sometimes have bright yellow 
throats, which seem to accent the main color. here are 
other forms of these which may be considered as laced flow- 
ers, that is, the two colors of the petals being in broad lines. 
The best of the blue-purples seem to be ony | selfs, ranging 
in depth to a rich royal purple. A specimen of this here was 
Number Four, named Oominata. It is among the reddish 
purples that one has to exercise the most discrimination 
among Japanse Irises, unless one enjoys solferino. There are 
some superb flowers, however, in theseshades. One splendid 
reticulated flower in this section, Number Ten, was immense 
in size and very effective in coloring. Number Fifteen was a 
superb double one of same character. The self-colored 
maroons are rather sombre flowers, but a collection is not 
complete without a few varieties of these. I noticed one of 
the light-colored maroons which had standards of a deeper 
shade, which seemed a unique combination. Japanese Irises 
are easily cultivated, provided they have a fair depth of. good 
soil and receive fair supplies of moisture, and they are sure 
to become more popular plants, as they are not only attrac- 
tive, but perfectly hardy and increase rapidly. It was a pleasure 
to find such ot Mac additions to our present kinds in the 


United States Nursery. 
New York. ‘ G. 


The Columbian Exposition. 


Citrous Fruits. 


CreRous FRUITS have thus far constituted the greatest 
attraction, among the fruit exhibits, to the general visiting 
public, This is because the fruits have been displayed in 
almost reckless profusion and in many bold designs. The 
largest single exhibit is made by Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, in the south-west curtain of the Horticultural Building. 
A monument thirty-five feet high, covered with 13,873 oranges 
and some lemons, stands near the north end of the curtain, 
the eagle which surmounts it standing in the very peak of the 
roof. The base of this monument was at first covered with 
the Washington Navel orange, which is the one distinguishing 
orange of California ; but as these passed out of season, Medi- 
terranean Sweets and others were substituted. At the southern 
end of the same room is a large central table or platform, 
twenty-four by fifty-two feet square, containing a Los Angeles 
exhibit in the central portion, San Bernardino on the north, 
and San Diego on the south. The boldest figure upon this 
table, which is covered with dark green felt, is the liberty bell, 
full size, comprising the central figure of the Los Angeles dis- 
play. The entire table is decorated with lines, mounds and 
pyramids of fruits in the most attractive manner. Orange 
County, California, occupies a narrow table upon the east of 
this central platform, and the recently organized Riverside 
County has one upon the west. In the California State Build- 
ing the display of citrous fruits is duplicated. Here, however, 
the seven southern counties make a collective exhibit of 
various products unter the name of the Southern California 
Association, This organization comprises the counties of Los 
Angeles, San Diego, San Bernardino, Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
Orange and Riverside. The boldest design in this building is 
a huge ball of fruit about eight feet in diameter, upon a base 
twelve feet square. It is contributed by the Los Angeles 
County people. All these designs are kept sweet and fresh by 
new consignments from the storage-houses. 

The central and northern citrous coun ies of California are 
also represented in the State Building, although none of them, 
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save Fresno, has attempted to show fresh or plate fruits, 
principally because the oranges ripen some three weeks earlier 
in the northern counties than in the south, and no attempt was 
made to keep them. 

At this date, the second week in July, many of the varieties 
of oranges which were prominent in the California displa 
earlier in the season are gone. In the State Building only 
Hart's Tardive (or Hart’s Late), Valencia Late and various 
seedlings are left. In the Horticultural Building, however, 
Washington Navel is still shown in considerable quantity. 
The Improved Navel, from A. C, Thompson, the originator, 
Duarte, Los Angeles County, makes an attractive show. This 
orange is remarkable for its enormous size and weight, and its 
quality is good. Next tothe Washington Navel, the St. Michael 
and Mediterranean Sweet contend for supremacy, but the St. 
Michael appears to be in greater favor. Other prominent va- 
rieties are Malta Blood, Australian Navel and Ruby Blood. 
Various Tangierines and Mandarins have been on exhibition, 
fe ian the King has been the most prominent of little-known 

Inds. 

Lemons are shown in profusion by the Californians, espe- 
cially by Riverside County, under the charge of G. W. Garcelon, 
one of the most successful of the lemon-growers of the Pacific 
Slope. Lemon-growing is a very recent industry in America, 
but the Californians are now confident that it will meet with 
commercial success. The lemons on exhibition are well cured 
and appear to possess all the merits of an ideal fruit. The 
leading variety is Eureka, which is an ever-bearing sort. A 
tree of this variety, in flower and fruit, stands upon the lawn 
in front of the California State Building. Lisbon occupies 
second place, and Villa Franca is prominent in the shows. 
Apparently the most remarkable, as well.as the handsomest, 
lemon on exhibition is the Bonnie Brae, shown in the San 
Diego displays. It is very long and smooth, with a short tip, 
thin skin, and is seedless. 

California also shows limes, citrons, pomelos and grape- 
fruits. Some idea of the extent of these exhibits can be learned 
from the fact that seventy-five car-loads of citrous fruits have 
been shipped from the seven southern counties for displays in 
the Horticultural and California Buildings. Aside from the 
fruits, there is a California Orange-orchard in the north court 
of the Horticultural Building, and another in the nursery sec- 
tion of the Midway Plaisance. 

Florida is the only other American state making a citrous 
exhibit. The state made no appropriation for World's Fair 
purposes, and the display is made entirely by private enter- 
prise. This fact accounts for the small and poor show, which, 
under liberal support, might have been very large. It must 
also be said that the Florida fruit is earlier than that from the 
Pacific, and is now out of season. The Florida section is at the 
north end of the north curtain. The varieties of oranges are 
Hart’s Tardive and Seedlings, all more or less russetted. An 
arch of russets spanning the central passage-way, flanked bya 
Cocoanut-tree, has been a pleasing object, but is now showing 
the effects of the season. Still, the Florida oranges have kept 
better than the California ones, notwithstanding their earlier 
season, and their quality is unsurpassed. Grape-fruits are 
also shown from Florida. 

Italy shows lemons and oranges, but the display is not ex- 
tensive and the fruits are nearly all wrapped in colored tissue- 
papers and covered with tinsel and gaudy pictures and orna- 
ments. In most cases, the’covers of the boxes only are re- 
moved, and the fruits are not exposed to view, or they are 
covered with glass. The labels are very few, and the visitor 
is unable to form any intelligent conception of the variety or 
merit of the exhibit. The oranges represent the familiar 
Italian types seen in the markets, being smaller and thinner- 
skinned than the California varieties. The lemons, to all ap- 

earances, possess no superiority over the American product. 
he exhibit, because of its obscured condition, attracts little 
attention. 

New South Wales shows a large quantity of lemons and 
oranges on tables adjoining the Italian exhibit. The lemons 
represent Eureka and Lisbon varieties mostly, and they com- 
pare tolerably-well with the average run of California speci- 
mens, although they are less attractive than the better samples 
of the domestic product. The oranges are all one variety, the 
Parramatta, a small, flat, very sour fruit. This is the first pick- 
ing of the Australian fruit, and the exhibitors assert that sub- 
sequent arrivals will show better oranges; but no one expects 
that any region will be able to make as meritorious displays as 
California has done. 
commendable efforts, however, in every department of the 
Exposition, and its shows of pomaceous and citrous fruits 
have excited much admiration from the first. 


New South Wales has made the most. 
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There seems to be an unwritten law thatcitrous fruits should 
be shown in profusion and in bold designs in order to express 
exhibitive merit, while apples and all other fruits should be 
arranged on platesin definite numbers. In many respects this 
method of displaying citrous fruits is unfortunate. It results in 
a mere display, which is largely devoid of educational interest. 
One could scarcely learn from the profuse exhibitions of Cal- 
ifornia oranges and lemons what are the best varieties, or 
what their peculiarities or adaptabilities. The importance of 
varieties and methods of treatment is obscured by the merely 
decorative features of the display.. New South Wales, alone, 
shows allits citrous fruits on plates, although California has 
plate fruit in small amount on some of the tables. Itis true 
that the decorative displays add greatly to the surface attrac- 
tions of exposition, but it is doubtful if they are in all ways 


go tan L. H. Bailey. 





- Notes. 


A correspondent of the Gardener's Chronicle recently re- 
commended that, when flowers are to travel in wooden boxes, 
the boxes be steeped in water for an hour before they are 
packed. If the box is quite dry it will quickly absorb from the 
flowers the greater part of their moisture. 


Mr. J. J. Thomas replies to a correspondent who asks about 
pruning Blackberries, that the growth of this year furnishes 
the bearing shoots for the next. Therefore, after the old canes 
have ceased growing after the fruiting season they are to be 
cut out and removed, except a portion of them which may be 
retained to protect the new canes in exposed places, or where 
they may be of use in sheltering from snow-storms. When 
the old canes are cut before, while they are still growing, a 
check will be given to the roots, and hence it is necessary to be 
cautious about cutting them away too early. 


The cold-storage warehouse at the Columbian Exposition 
which burned on the afternoon of July roth, with such terrible 
fury and tragic loss of life, contained large quantities of fruits 
and wines, as well as meats and dairy products, which were all 
a total loss, of course. The exhibits were replenished from 
this warehouse from day to day, and the loss of the fruits 
especially will be seriously felt, - All the New York winter fruit 
which was left, comprising some seventy-five barrels, was in 
this building. Some of the foreign exhibitors of wines will 

robably be obliged to import stock again to keep the exhibits 
ull and furnish samples to the judges. 


We are glad to announce that Professor Michael Foster has 
republished in an extended form the lecture which he deliv- 
ered some months ago before the Royal Horticultural Society 
on Bulbous Irises. Professor Foster has a wider knowledge 
of these Irises, and, indeed, of all other Irises, than an 
other man, and every lover of these beautiful plants will 
desire to have this publication. It is illustrated with wood-cuts, 
has a descriptive list of the — and an artificial key to fa- 
cilitate their determination. The price to persons who are not 
fellows of the society is five shillings, and it can be had at the 
office of the society, 117 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 


The Chestnut-trees, which are the latest of our forest-trees 
to flower, are now in full bloom and make conspicuous objects 
in the landscape. This year the flowers seem unusuall 
abundant and the dome-like head of a Chestnut-tree, whic 
has grown in the — ground where it has had a chance to 
spread to its full dimensions, is now an object of singular 
beauty, as the tassels of white or very light yellow flowers 
are seen among its glossy leaves. Some idea of the produc- 
tive vigor of the tree can be had when it is considered that 
these flowers will be replaced by huge burs filled with ripened 
nuts by the time the first frost arrives, and this is hardly two 
months and a half away. The first of October usually finds 
chestnuts fairly ripe in this latitude. 


Very rarely do the fruit-stores of New York show such a 
variety as they have done fora week past. Good California fi 
have been selling on the sidewalks for five cents each, while 
shaddock of the largest size and of good quality, with mangoes 
of fair flavor from Cuba, are no longer novelties. Peaches of 
the first quality have been coming in from the south, some of 
the very best of them from Mississippi. South Carolina sends 
Delaware grapes and Astrakhan apples. Georgia sends Le 
Conte and Clapp’s Favorite pears, while Bartlett pears from 


California, of excellent quality, are offered at fair prices. The 
cherry crop from California still holds out, and plums from the 
same state were never seen here in such plenty. Of the nu- 
merous varieties in market, Abundance, a f. 


apanese plum, and 
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the T y prune are the most popular. The Abundance isa 
beautiful fruit, its 7. skin deeply tinted with carmine, while 
the Tr y, a California seedling, is oblong and purple. Both 
are delicious. Raspberries from the Hudson River valley are 
still to be had, and so are Wilson.and Harvest blackberries 
from. New Jersey and Delaware, The best huckleberries are 
now coming from the Shawangunk Mountains, and. Beach 
lums, which are beginning to arrive from Maryland and 
elaware, bring from four to six cents a quart. 


A correspondent inquires where the Red-flowered Horse- 
chestnut, A:sculus rubicunda, originally came from. Its origin 
is uncertain, but it is sup d to be a hybrid of Aisculus 
Pavia and the common Horse-chestnut A‘sculus Hippocas- 
tanum. A®sculus Pavia is a species of the coast-region of the 
southern states, a slender, shrubby plant which often flowers 
when it is only a foot or two high, and sometimes grows to ten 
or twelve feet high. It produces bright scarlet flowers, and 
when in bloom is one of the most beautiful of all the Horse- 
chestnuts. A. rubicunda has the dark green leaves and 
spiney fruit of the common Horse-chestnut, and its flowers 
have four red petals like those of the southern shrub. In 
stature it is intermediate between the two. 


On the Fourth of July at Vernon Park, in Philadelphia, the 
citizens of that city presented to Mr. Thomas Meehan a hand- 
some silver plaque as a testimonial of their appreciation of his 
services in establishing small parks in various sections of the 
city. The plaque is of solid silver, ninteen inches by twenty- 
four in size and framed in carved mahogany, set in a polished 
mahogany shadow-box and covered with plate-glass. It is 
etched with oxidized shading to represent the original parch- 
ment granted to William Penn. In the central part of the 
top of the plaque is the following apt quotation from Penn's 
letter to his commissioners, dated September 3oth, 1681: 
“That it may be a green country town and always whole- 
some.” We have more than once called attention to the sin- 
gular value of Mr. Meehan’s work, and we are glad to know 
that he is one of the prophets who is not without honor in his 
own country. One of the speakers at the presentation called 
attention to the extraordinary spectacle of a man elected 
and re-elected to the City Council for a decade of years by the 
common consent, and, in fact, by the urgent desire of the leaders 
of all parties and all factions simply because he has pursued 
steadily the work for which he was fitted by his own good judg- 
ment and training. It is rare, indeed, that any one manis able 
to do so much good in a civic position; rare, too, that he can 
command the confidence of his fellow-citizens so generally, 
and rarer still that they manifest such a grateful appreciation 
of unselfish work. 


Last Saturday an exhibition of Sweet Peas was held at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, under the auspices of the Hamp- 
den County Horticultural Society. Seventy-five varieties were 
shown, and an admirable opportunity was offered for studying 
and comparing the different varieties, old and new. Weadda 
short list of the best and most distinct in the various colors : 
Firefly, a new carmine, is the brightest of that color which has 
yet been produced. Another new variety, Venus, is of the 
rare shade sometimes called chamoise-rose or a light salmon, 
suffused with rose color. The Countess of Radnor is a pure 
light lavender, and Dorothy Tennant, a comparatively recent 
production, is a true heliotrope color. Lady Penzance, a new 
flower, is carmine-rose, tinted with orange ; it is rather darker 
than the Orange Prince, and an improvement on that flower in 
size andform. The old Captain of the Blues remains the best 
of its color; the wings of this flower are a blue, shaded with 
purple, the standard is a deep blue, the effect of the whole be- 
ing very rich and pure. Senator has a white ground striped 
and splashed with deep purple-maroon. No better pink was 
exhibited than Mrs. Gladstone, which was brought out three or 
four years ago; this flower is a soft shade of pale pink 
throughout, and the flower is unusually large. Primrose 


really deserves its name, for it has a decided shade of yellow. - 


Purple Prince has wings of a purple-maroon, and the standard 
of pure purple, and is the best of that general color. Boreat- 
ton is the best dark maroon, and being an unusually strong 
grower and very floriferous, it will be bard to supplant. The 
old variety known as Scarlet Striped continues to be the best of 
its class, and so does Butterfly, a white flower edged with lav- 
ender-blue. Emily Henderson is undoubtedly the best white, 
+= ern Ce ge at to Mrs. Sankey in habit and form. Rev. W. T. 
Hutchins showed some interesting seedlings, one of them 
named Watered Scarlet being white, with a tracery of car- 
mine, while another called Watered Purple was variegated in 
the same way with purple. 









